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civilizations in acute danger but, what is specially sad for us as
Europeans, the culture of Europe seems to have gone the same
way, eaten away by the same colourless solvent. In conquer-
ing the world physically, we seem to have lost much that
was great or worth while in our own heritage. Our costume
can no longer be associated with a definite culture; it has
rather become the most general and characteristic symbol
of this deplorable world-reducing movement. At home one
can but try to make the best of its rather narrow limitations;
but on stepping into a society which is still based on regular
traditional principles, one cannot help feeling that in introduc-
ing our manners and customs we may be helping to spread
a taste for things which will ultimately corrode the armour
of Tradition, thus paving the way for totalitarian materialism,
which seems to be the logical outcome of the non-traditional
outlook. Furthermore, in the West no man can be said to follow
the path of Tradition without let or hindrance, even should he
be so minded : one in whose heart the traditional fire has some-
how been rekindled finds himself like a homeless exile and
instinctively yearns to taste the experience of a normal human
life, free from profane compromises. There was a day when all
civilizations were roughly equivalent and travellers from one to
the other could feel at home wherever they went. Now the odds
are unequally weighted, the world pressure is from the single
direction of the enemies of all Tradition. Anomalous circum-
stances create their own problems which demand peculiar solu-
tions.

In practice, I believe that I possess the requisite qualifica-
tions for making a free choice and that I could never have
.accomplished as much as I did, had that choice been made
differently. From the first moment, I felt as if I had escaped
from an invisible barrier, within which, like a hen in the middle
of a chalked circle, I had been penned. I have felt at ease
among Tibetans of all ranks as I have not often done elsewhere.
I never felt that I was among strangers; rather was it a return
to a long-lost home. A lama, with whom I was intimate, ex-
plained this quite simply by saying that it was no accident,
but that I showed unmistakable signs of having been a Tibetan
myself in a previous existence, whence I had inherited a natural
sympathy with my former compatriots and a tendency to return
to them, like a homing pigeon. Whatever may be the truth,